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sloped down to plains which received the flocks and herds
on the approach of winter. The exuberance of this teem-
ing soil in wine, oil, and grain, veiled the perils involved
in a region of great volcanic activity. This mighty force
has in recent ages done much towards changing the face
of the land, while many parts have become unhealthy
and noxious which five-and-twenty centuries ago had no
such evil reputation. When we allow for the effects of
these causes, and subtract further the results of mis-
government, if not of anarchy, extended over centuries,
we may form some idea of the wealth and splendour of the
land in the palmy days of Kroton and Sybaris, of Thourioi
[Thurii], Siris, Taras [Tarentum], and Metapontion.
Possessing the only perfect harbour in southern Italy,
Taras not merely grew into a democracy as pronounced
as that of Athens, but furthered, in a greater degree per-
haps than any other Greek colony, that spreading of the
new element into the interior which obtained for this
portifln of the Italian peninsula the name of Megal6
Hellas (Magna Graecia, Great Greece).

Nearer to the old country was planted the Corinthian
colony which converted the beautiful island of Korkyra
(Corcyra) into a battle-ground of bloodthirsty Corinth and
and vindictive factions. Severed from the Korkyra-
mainland by a strait at its northern end scarcely wider
than that of Eunpos, it had the advantage of an insular
position against attack from without, while its moderate
size, not exceeding forty miles in length by half that dis-
tance in width, involved none of the difficulties and
dangers of settlement on a coastline with barbarous and
perhaps hostile tribes in the rear. Nowhere rising to a
greater height than 3,000 feet, the highlands of the north-
ern end, which give to the island its modern liame of
Koruph6 (Corfu), subside into a broken and plain
country, now covered in great part with olive woods